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help them. The avatara enabled them to defeat the
Rakshathas; and, as the weaver caste were in the
forefront of the battle, she became the goddess of the
weavers, and was known in consequence as Savadaxna,
a corruption of Sedar Amnia, Sedar or Chedar being
another title for the weavers. It is said that her
original home was in the north of India near the
Himalayas.
Another deity, whose worship   is   confined  to   a
particular caste in South India, ace a'ccut whotr.  a
similar legend is told, is Kanniha Parse ssvari  U'.f.
supreme goddess), the goddess of the Komat:sf  or
traders.   The story goes that in ancient day^ there was
bitter hatred between the Komatis, who claim to belong
to the Vaisya1 caste, and the Mlecchas,1 or barbarians.
When the Komatis were getting worsted in the struggle
for  supremacy, they requested Parvat:, the wife of
Siva, to come and deliver them.    It so happened that
about that time Parvati was incarnate as a girl of the
Komati caste, who was exceedingly beautiful.    The
Mlecchas demanded that she should be given in mar-
riage to one of their own people, and the refusal of the
Komatis led to severe fighting, in which the Koznatis,
owing to the presence of the avatara of Siva among
them, were completely victoriouSj and almost exter-
minated their enemies.  After their victory, the Komatift
entertained doubts as to the chastity of the girl, and
compelled her to purify herself by passing through fire.
This she did, and disappeared in the fire, resuming her
real shape as Parvat!, and taking her place beside Siva
in heaven.   Her last words were a command to the
Komatis to worship her, if they wished their caste to
prosper.
It will be noticed from these stories that there has
been a strong tendency in the Tamil country, where
Brahman influence is strong, to connect the old village
deities with the Hindu pantheon, aad especially with the
god Siva, the most popular deity in South India. So,
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